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Abstract 


Mentoring  la  a  general  term  used  to  deacrlba  behavior  that  la  borificial 
to  the  career  of  another  Individual.  Mentoring  has  bean  daacribad  In 
terms  of  specific  roles  a  mentor  might  play,  but  there  Is  no  definitionml 
list  of  things  an  Individual  must  do  in  order  to  be  considered  a  mentor. 
Mentoring  has  also  been  described  as  a  kind  of  "special"  relationship, 
but  again  there  is  no  clear  understanding  of  tbs  specific  ways  in  which 
a  mentoring  relationship  differs  from  other  relationships.  The  purpose 
of  this  research  is  to  look  more  closely  at  this  elusive  phenomenon, 
and  by  comparing  mentoring  relationships  with  other  relationships,  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  "special"  relationship. 
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What  Is  Mentoring? 

Mentoring  la  the  current  fad  In  the  world  of  work.  Articles 
describing  the  importance  of  having  a  mentor  appear  regularly  in  the 
popular  press,  but  there  is  little  conceptual  clarity  about  what  is 
meant  by  mentoring,  and  even  leas  empirical  reaearch  carefully 
anchored  in  a  conceptual  framework.  Although  words  like  sponsor, 
godfather,  and  guardian  angal  are  used  in  conjuaction  with  and  inter* 
changeably  with  it,  the  term  mentor  seams  to  ba  used  most  frequently  to 
describe  an  individual  with  higher  status  in  a  relationship  assumed  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  career  of  an  individual  with  lower  status.1 

Status  can  be  measured  by  hierarchical  level,  knowledge  and/or 
experience,  age,  or  educational  level,  and  the  role  of  a  mentor  will 
vary  with  the  way  it  la  defined  in  the  environment  in  which  the 
relationship  develops.  For  example,  in  a  hierarchical  organisation, 
mentoring  la  associated  with  career  advancement,  facilitating  an 
individual's  progress  up  the  promotional  ladder.2  Indeed,  having  a 
mentor  has  been  correlated  with  higher  salary  and  greater  satisfaction 
with  one's  career  (Roche,  1979).  "Everyone  who  makes  it  has  a  mentor" 
(Collins  &  Scott,  1978,  p.  89). 

Prior  Reaearch 

The  literature  and  research  on  mentoring  have  focused  on: 
t)  specific  roles  of  mentors,  or  types  of  mentoring,  2)  mentoring  as 
a  career  stage,  and  3)  the  mentoring  relationship.  The  first  approach 
as  exemplified  by  Scheln  (1978)  lists  seven  distinct  mentoring  roles: 

1)  teacher,  coach  or  trainer,  2)  positive  role  model,  3)  developer  of 
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talent,  4)  opener  of  doors,  5)  protector  (mother  hen),  6)  sponsor,  and 
7)  successful  leader*  The  latter  four  roles  require  the  mentor  to  be 

3 

In  a  position  of  paver;  the  first  three  do  not*  Hovever,  this  type  of 
analysis  fails  to  deal  with  the  question  of  how  many  or  which  roles 
must  be  present  before  one  would  argue  that  "mentoring"  is  really  going 
on. 

Dalton,  Thompson,  &  Price  (1977)  think  of  mentoring  as  a  stage  in 
the  professional  career.  They  describe  behaviors  generally  associated  with 
mentoring  as  the  behaviors  characteristic  of  an  individual  who  has 
progressed  past  the  Apprentice  and  Colleague  Stages  in  his  or  her 
development.  The  mentor  has  "increased  responsibility  *  .  .  for 
Influencing,  guiding,  directing,  and  developing  other  people"  (p»  29)* 

This  description  of  the  Mentor  Stage  is  more  nearly  a  prescription.  If 
one  is  not  fulfilling  the  cheracterietice  of  a  Stage  III  professional 
(l.e. ,  mentor),  then  one  has  not  successfully  made  the  transition  to 
Stage  III.  By  treetlng  mentoring  as  a  stage,  Dalton,  Thompson,  t  Price 
lose  the  ability  to  deal  with  mentoring  as  a  unique  relationship  between 
two  individuals.  Unless  one  is  willing  to  say  that  an  effective  Stage  III 
manager  is  e  mentor  to  ell  of  his  or  her  subordinates  by  definition,  then 
there  must  be  e  way  of  differentiating  between  these  relationships.  The 
whole  implication  of  a  mentoring  relationship  is  that  it  is  special,  that 
it  differs  in  some  way  from  other  relationships,  but  it  is  not  daar  in 
what  ways. 

In  Levinson's  (1978)  extensive  analysis,  mentoring  is  "defined  not 
in  terms  of  formal  roles  but  in  terms  of  the  charecter  of  the  relationship 
and  the  functions  it  serves"  (p.  98).  "Mentoring  is  best  understood 
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as  a  form  of  love  relationship"  (p.  100).  Levinson  also  briefly 
addresses  the  functions  of  a  mentor — 1)  teacher  -  enhance  skills  and 
intellectual  development,  2)  sponsor  -  facilitate  entry  and  advancement, 

3)  host  and  guide  -  welcome  and  acquaint  with  values,  4)  exemplar  - 
serve  as  role  model,  and  5)  counsel  -  give  advice  and  moral  support — but 
the  connection  between  mentoring  roles  and  a  mentor  relationship  is  not 
well  defined.  Is  it  possible  to  experience  one  without  the  other?  Is 
it  possible  to  play  a  mentoring  role  or  roles  and  not  have  a  mentoring 
relationship? 

Clawson's  (1980)  analysis  of  mentoring  relationships  deals  with 
both  mentoring  roles  and  mentoring  relationships.  He  uses  a  two- 
dimensional  framework,  coap rehens iveness  of  influence  (roles)  and  mutual 
personal  involvement  (relationship),  to  classify  status  differentiated 
relationships,  with  mentor-protsgs  relationships  charactsrlsed  by  s  high 
degree  of  co^xehens iveness  and  mutuality.  Clawson's  ressarch,  however, 
investigates  supervisor-subordinate  relationships,  not  mentoring 
relationships.  He  compares  the  direct  subordinate  relationships  of  managers 
who  had  been  Identified  as  exceptional  developers  of  young  managers  with 
the  dlrsct  subordinate  relationships  of  others  who  had  been  identified 
es  ineffective  developers  of  young  managers,  and  finds  that,  although 
effective  managers  do  not  differ  from  ineffective  manage re  in  their 
expressed  interest  in  developing  young  people,  the  relationships  of  the 
effective  managers  have  higher  levels  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  and 
interest.  Many  of  the  behaviors  associated  with  effective  managers  are 
identical  to  the  behaviors  associated  with  mentors.  However,  by  using 
a  single  word  to  describe  all  of  a  manager's  relationships  with  his  or  her 


subordinates ,  Clawson,  like  Dalton,  Thompson,  &  Price  (1977),  loses 
the  ability  to  differentiate  between  these  relationships.  Because  subor¬ 
dinates  differ  in  personality  as  well  as  ability,  their  relationships 
with  their  manager  are  likely  to  differ  as  well. 

In  susnary,  the  problem  with  the  existing  literature  is  that 
mentoring  is  used  in  such  a  broad  based  way  that  its  meaning  is  lost. 
There  is  no  definitional  list  of  things  an  individual  must  do  in  order 
to  be  considered  a  mentor,  and  there  is  no  clear  understanding  of  the 
specific  ways  in  which  a  mentoring  relationship  differs  from  a  sponsoring 
relationship  or  from  a  good  supervisor-subordinate  relationship. 

Purpose 

My  purpose  in  doing  this  research  is  1)  to  define  precisely  the 
charecteristics  of  mentoring  relationships,  2)  to  discover  how  mentoring 
relationships  ere  viewed  by  the  mentors  themselves,  and  3)  to  discover 
how  mentors'  perceptions  of  mentoring  relationships  differ  from  their 
perceptions  of  other  relationships. 

Defining  Characteristics  of  Mentoring  Relationships 

In  order  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  mentoring,  we  need  a  working 
definition  end  e  set  of  factors  that  serve  to  distinguish  mentoring 
relationships  from  other  relationships.  In  this  paper,  a  mentoring 
relationship  is  defined  as  a  relationship  that  1)  is  status- 
differentiated,  2)  exerts  a  positive  influence  on  the  "lower's"  career, 

3)  is  considered  "special"  by  the  "upper",  and  4)  involves  high  personal 
attraction  for  the  lower  on  the  pert  of  the  upper.4 

There  is  general  consensus  in  the  literature  that  mentor^protege 
relationships  ere  s tatua-dl f ferentieted  relationships,  with  the  mentor 
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in  the  higher  status  position  (Clawson,  1980;  Schein,  1978;  Shapiro, 
Haseltlne,  &  Rowe,  1978).  In  hierarchical  organizations,  status  tends 
to  be  measured  by  hierarchical  levels.^  The  most  frequently  experienced 
relationship  between  individuals  on  different  hierarchical  levels  is 
the  direct  supervisory  relationship,  though  hierarchical  relationships 
may  also  involve  a  manager  and  a  subordinate's  subordinate,  or  people 
in  different  departments.  A  mentor-protege  relationship  may  develop  out 
of  any  of  these  relationships. 

Secrnd,  mentors  are  expected  to  influence  the  careers  of  their 
proteges,  the  one  aspect  of  mentoring  that  is  ml  vers  ally  acknowledged. 

But,  while  Influence  on  another's  career  is  a  necessary  condition  for  a 
mentoring  relationship,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  Every  supervisor 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  careers  of  his  or  her  subordinates, 
but  not  every  supervisor-*  ubordius':*  relationship  would  be  characterised 
as  a  mentor-protege  relationship* 

The  third  characteristic  of  mentoring  is  that  the  upper  in  the 
relationship  must  consider  the  relationship  special  in  sons  way.  Special 
means  that  this  relationship  stands  out  from  other  relationships.  The 
requirement  that  a  relationship  bs  defined  as  special  by  die  upper  before 
the  relationship  can  be  considered  a  mentoring  relationship  allows  for 
differentiated  relationships  between  exceptional  developers  of  subordinates 
and  their  subordinates.  Even  a  manager  who  Is  considered  an  outstanding 
developer  of  his  or  her  subordinates  is  unlikely  to  perceive  or  treat 
all  subordinates  exactly  the  same. 

This  characteristic  of  mentoring  emphasises  the  active6  role  on  the 
part  of  the  mentor  in  deciding  how  he  or  she  will  interact  with  any  given 
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individual.  On*  nay  chooaa  to  consider  a  relationship  special,  or  nerely 
typical.  A  would-be  protaga  can  no  nore  decide  unilaterally  that  an 
individual  will  be  his  or  her  nantor  than  he  or  she  can  decide  uni¬ 
laterally  that  another  individual  will  be  his  or  her  best  friend. 

There  are  certainly  ways  of  fostering  a  mentoring  relationship  with  an 
upper;  however,  the  upper  auet  still  be  a  willing  participant.7 

Frost  this  notion  of  autual  choice  follows  a  fourth  characteriatic 
of  mentor-protege  relationships:  personal  attraction.  This  personal 
attraction  is  similar  to  the  attraction  elaaant  Involved  in  forming 
friendships.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  mentor-protege  relationships 
are  the  same  as  friendships  in  all  respects,  merely  that  there  are 
cannon  factors  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  both  typea  of  relationships. 
Thus  s  mentor-protege  relationship  is  a  relationship  based  on  something 
more  than  the  required  interaction  around  the  work  being  done. 

This  line  of  reasoning  draws  attention  to  a  set  of  variables  not 
typically  analysed  in  relation  to  mentoring  but  highly  relevant,  the 
sources  of  attraction  in  love  and  friendship  relationships.  Proximity, 
similarity,  comps tones,  and  rewards  all  affect  tbs  perceived  attractive¬ 
ness  of  an  individual.  A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  relationship 
between  each  of  these  attributes  and  attraction  will  show  their  relevance 
to  mentoring. 

Proximity.  Proximity,  physical  and/or  functional,  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  regular  interaction,  which  enhances  the  probability  that 
attraction  will  develop  in  a  relationship.  Xf  the  frequency  of 
interectloo  between  two  or  more  persons  increases,  the  degree  of  their 
liking  for  one  another  will  increase  (Homans,  1950).  Festlnger,  Scha cheer. 
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&  Back  (1950)  discovered  that  friendship  formation  in  the  married  student 
housing  at  MIT  was  largely  dependent  on  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
houses.  Similarly,  Newcomb  (1956),  in  the  second  year  of  his  housing 
experiment,  found  that  the  mean  level  of  attraction  between  roommates 
was  higher  than  for  all  non-rooamata  pairs,  regardless  of  whether  the 
roommates  wars  assigned  to  insure  minimal  or  maximal  attraction  between 
roommates.  Interaction  with  respect  to  work-related  matters  follows 
the  same  pattern.  Allen  (1977)  fotnd  that  the  probability  of  weekly 
communication  about  technical  and  scientific  matters  decreases  sharply 
with  distance,  and  reaches  e  low  asymptotic  level  within  the  first 
twenty-five  or  thirty  meters. 

Physical  proximity,  however.  Is  only  one  source  of  opportunity  for 
interaction.  Organisational  proximity  provides  both  immediate  supervisors 
and  division  heads  with  regular  opportmlties  for  interaction  with  their 
subordinates,  and  hence  the  opportunities  for  attraction  to  develop. 

Roche  (1979)  fotnd  that  most  mentoring  relationships  develop  from 
supervisor-subordinate  relationships  or  direct  line  relationships  one 
level  removed. 

Similarity.  The  more  similar  ana  person  perceives  another  to  be  to 
himself,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  the  first  Individual  will 
perceive  the  other  as  attractive  (Byrne,  1961;  Ikvcmb,  1961).  The 
relationship  between  similarity  and  attraction  works  two  ways:  people 
ere  attracted  to  those  whose  attitudes  are  similar  to  their  own,  and 
people  perceive  themselves  as  more  similar  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
attracted  (Berecheld  4  Ualstsr,  1969;  Byrne  6  Blaylock,  1963;  levin gar 
6  Breedlove,  1966).  Newcomb  (1961)  fotnd  that  the  correlation  between 
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attraction  and  attitude  agreenent  incraaaed  with  the  length  of  the 
acquaintance.  Sioilarity  of  attitudes  provides  social  validity  for  the 
correctness  of  our  beliefs,  according  to  Festlnger  (1954),  and  should 
be  rewarding.  In  addition,  people  tend  to  like  those  who  like  then, 
and  "individuals  tend  to  assune  that  slailsr  others  are  likely  to  like 
then"  (Berscheid  &  Walater,  1969,  p.  73). 8 

Coops tenoe.  More  competent  individuals  are  perceived  to  be  no  re 
attractive  than  less  coops tent  individuals.  Students  rated  candidates 
for  a  Collage  Bowl  prograa  fro*  tape  recordings  which  portrayed  the 
candidates  as  either  highly  coopetent  (92Z  correct)  or  nedlocre  (30X 
correct).  The  highly  coopetent  were  reted  as  nore  attractive  (Aronson, 
Wills roan,  6  Floyd,  1966). 

Coonon  sense  would  suggest  that  a  manager  is  in  likely  to  invest  tins 
and  energy  in  an  individual  whoa  he  or  she  perceives  to  be  in coape tent. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  article,  "Everyone  who  nakas  it  has  a 
oentor"  (Collins  &  Scott,  1978)  loplles  that  the  osntor  nakas  a  difference 
in  the  career  of  the  lower  individual.  An  alternative  interpretation 
nay  be  that  oentors  ere  attracted  to  nore  coopetent  individuals  and  that 
these  coopetent  individuals  are  nore  likely  to  be  successful  anyway. 

Rewards.  Us  tend  to  perceive  as  at  tractive  individuals  with  whon 
we  have  e  rewarding  relationship.  One  type  of  i award  nay  be  perceived 
sinilarity,  described  above.  When  another  person  perceives  thingr  the 
way  we  do,  our  opinions  are  validated.  This  rewarding  interaction  is 
one  aspect  of  a  positive  relationship  (Byrne,  1961). 

Rewards  nay  also  Include  personal  help.  Gorans on  k  Berkovlts 
(1966)  conducted  an  e^erinant  in  which  a  confederate  either  1)  voluntarily 
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assists,  -  )  is  instructed  to  assist,  or  3)  refuses  to  assist  the  subject 
in  a  dull  preliminary  task.  In  the  second  part  of  the  experiment  either 
1)  this  individual  or  2)  another  confederate  serves  as  "supervisor"  of  the 
subject  "worker".  The  subject  works  harder  for,  and  likes  better,  the 
supervisor  who  voluntarily  assisted  the  subject  in  the  first  part  of  the 
experiment . 

We  usually  think  of  rewards  in  terms  of  the  potential  rewards  a 
manager  has  to  offer  a  subordinate:  raises,  promotions,  opportunity 
for  career  development.  However,  a  manager  can  also  be  rewarded  by  a 
subordinate  who  makes  him  or  her  "look  good"  by  doing  excellent  work,  or 
who  speaks  positively  about  the  manager  to  the  manager's  superiors,  or 
who  provides  a  sounding  board  for  new  ideas,  ate. 

In  summary,  by  defining  attraction  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
mentoring  relationship  we  can  analyse  a  wider  range  of  variables  such 
as  tha  four  described  above. 

Focus  of  This  Research 

A  status-differentiated  relationship  that  is  considered  special  by 
the  upper,  that  is  high  in  both  career  Influence  and  personal  attraction, 
is  defined  as  a  Mentor  relationship  (See  Table  1).  The  duel  focus  on 
career  Influence  and  personal  attraction  differentiates  this  definition 
of  mentoring  from  others  in  the  literature. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


A  special  status-differentiated  relationship  that  is  high  in  career 


Influence  but  low  in  personal  attraction  is  a  Sponsor  relationship.  A 
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manager  may  have  a  very  capable  subordinate,  whom  he  or  she  may  recommend 
for  promotion  because  of  his  or  her  ability.  However,  if  personal  attrac¬ 
tion  is  not  a  salient  characteristic  of  this  relationship,  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  primarily  work-oriented,  and  wi.  not  be  a  Mentor  relationship 
according  to  the  above  definition. 

A  special  status-differentiated  relationship  that  is  high  in 
personal  attraction  'u t  low  in  career  influence  is  a  Friendship.  A 
manager  may  enjoy  an  excellent  personal  relationship  with  a  very  capable 
subordinate.  However,  if  this  subordinate  is  planning  to  retire  in  the 
next  few  years,  or  is  not  seen  as  promotion  material,  the  manager  is 
unlik  ’y  to  get  Involved  in  this  individual's  career,  and  hence,  is 
unlikely  to  be  this  individual's  mentor. 

Finally,  a  special  status-differentiated  relationship  that  is  low 
in  personal  attraction  and  career  influence  is  defined  as  a  Neutral 
relationship.  This  kind  of  relationship  is  what  one  might  expect  of  a 
typical  supervisor-subordinate  relationship.  If  it  is  considered  special, 
it  is  so  for  idiosyncratic  reasons. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  first,  to  isolate  that  set  of  relation¬ 
ships  which  a  group  of  managers  consider  special,  and,  second,  to 
pinpoint  within  that  set  the  subset  described  as  mentoring  relationships 
by  the  above  criteria.  Once  mentoring  relationships  have  been  identified 
in  this  manner,  they  will  be  compared  to  the  other  special  relationships 
to  determine  1)  if  there  are  differences  in  the  way  uppers  perceive 
individuals  in  the  mentoring  relationships,  and  2)  if  there  are  differences 
in  the  behaviors  that  uppers  say  they  exhibit  toward  individuals  in  the 
mentoring  relationships. 
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Method 

Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  upper  level  managers  from  a 

variety  of  large,  hierarchical  organizations.  The  sample  consisted  of 

o 

managers  who  were  participants  in  the  Senior  Executive  Program  at  the 
Sloan  School  of  Management  at  MIT  in  1979  and  1980.  Seventy  percent 
(90  managers)  of  the  total  sample  of  128  returned  usable  questionnaires. 

The  respondents  (88  men  and  2  women,  mean  age  46.6)  were  to  identify 
two  specific  individuals  on  a  hierarchical  level  below  theirs,  and  to 
answer  demographic,  attitudinal,  and  behavior-specific  questions 
about  these  Individuals  and  their  relationships  with  them.  One  Individ”* 
was  to  be  a  special  relationship,  the  other  a  typical  subordinate. 

This  strategy  involved  a  number  of  deliberate  choices  on  my  part. 
First,  I  chose  to  use  questionnaire  data  in  order  to  atteopt  to  quantify 
some  of  the  concepts  around  mentoring  that  have  previously  been  explored 
primarily  in  a  qualitative  way.  I  included  open-ended  questions  through¬ 
out  the  questionnaire  in  order  to  accommodate  those  respondents  whose 
experiences  did  not  fit  the  categories  defined  by  the  questionnaire. 

Second,  although  some  research  has  included  both  parties  to  the 
relationship  (Clawson,  1980;  Kraa,  1980),  most  researchers  have  sought 
the  opinions  of  proteges  (lowers)  about  thalr  (former)  mentors  (Davis  & 
Garrison,  1979;  Levinson,  1978;  Roche,  1979).  Because  Z  was  interested 
in  th*  active  role  played  by  the  mentor,  Z  asked  upper  level  managers 
sbout  their  downward  relationships. 

Third,  although  mentoring  isplles  higher  status  on  the  part  of  the 
mentor,  such  status  may  not  always  be  based  on  hierarchical  position. 

Z  chose  to  focus  on  hierarchical  organizations,  and  hierarchical 
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relationships .  recognizing  that  aentoring  nay  be  different  in  a  flat 
organization,  or  in  an  occupation  with  no  hierarchy. 

Finally,  I  collected  data  fro*  managers  front  a  variety  of  companies, 
industries,  geographical  areas,  and  functional  areas  in  order  to  learn 
more  about  the  general  characteristics  of  mentoring. 

The  questionnaire  tapped  into  the  four  characteristics  of  aentoring 
in  two  different  ways:  1)  differentiated  status  and  special  relation¬ 
ship  were  defined  by  the  instructions  for  choosing  the  individuals  to 
be  described  in  the  questionnaire;  2)  career  influence  and  personal 
attraction,  on  the  other  hand,  were  measured  through  the  responses  to 
questions  in  the  questionnaire. 

Differentiated  Status  and  Special  Relatlonahlp.  The  instructions 
for  choosing  the  individuals  to  be  described  required  the  respondent 
to  identify  both  a  Special  Relationship  and  a  Typical  Subordinate.  In 
order  to  guarantee  differentiated  status,  both  were  to  be  individuals  who 
either  currently  or  at  soma  previous  time  were  at  a  hierarchical  level 
below  the  respondent,  as  described  below: 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  for  both  Person  A  (Special  Relation¬ 
ship)  and  Person  B  (Typical  Subordinate). 

Person  A  -  Special  Relationship.  Consider  all  the  individuals  whose 
careers  you  have  influenced  in  a  positive  way  over  the  peat  several  years, 
and  who  were  on  a  lower  hierarchical  level  when  your  relationship  began. 
Include  those  in  whose  careers  you  are  no  longer  active,  as  wall  as  those 
who  nay  now  be  on  a  hierarchical  level  equal  to  or  higher  than  yours. 

Pick  one  of  these  Individuals,  tbs  one  whose  career  you  have  influenced 
most.  This  is  Parson  A.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  about 
Person  A  with  this  individual  and  relationship  in  mind.  If  you  are  not 
currently  active  in  this  individual's  career,  describe  the  relationship 
you  had  with  this  individual  at  that  point  in  tins  when  you  were  actively 
Involved  to  his  or  her  career. 

Pareon  B  -  Typical  Subordinate.  Consider  all  the  individuals  vhc 
currently  report  directly  to  you.  Select  one  of  these  individuals,  the 


one  with  whom  you  have  a  working  relationship  that  is  most  typical  of  the 
relationships  you  have  with  your  subordinates*  Please  answer  the  following 
questions  about  Person  B  with  this  specific  subordinate  and  relationship 
in  mind* 

Career  influence  and  personal  attraction.  Career  influence  and 
personal  attraction,  the  remaining  two  defining  characteristics  of 
mentoring  relationships,  were  measured  through  the  responses  to  the 
following  questions: 

Q-14  Comparing  the  influence  you 

have  had  on  this  person's  Relatively  Relatively 

career  to  the  Influence  you  much  less  much  more 

have  had  on  the  career  of  your  influence  influence 

average  subordinate,  to  what 

extent  have  you  influenced  this  1234567 

person's  career?  (Circle 

number) 

Q-18  How  much  do  you  like  this 

individual,  relative  to  how  Relatively  Relatively 

much  you  like  your  average  much  less  much  more 

subordinate?  (Circle  number) 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

While  "special  relationship"  was  clearly  defined  in  terne  of  career 
influence  in  the  instructions  to  the  respondent,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
"special"  carries  with  it  any  additional  meaning  supplied  by  the 
respondents  themselves.  Before  we  can  investigate  the  differences 
among  the  types  of  Special  Relationships  we  must  first  coepare  Special 
Relationships  with  Typical  Subordinates  in  ordsr  to  better  understand 
how  respondents  viewed  the  whole  class  of  Special  Relationships. 


arlaon  of  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates 


Since  "Special  Relationship"  was  defined  in  terms  of  career  influence 
in  the  instructions  to  the  respondent,  one  would  expect  the  respondents  to 
indicate  more  influence  on  the  careers  of  Special  Relationships  thsn  on 
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tiie  careers  of  Typical  Subordinates.  In  fact,  this  was  the  case, 
as  is  evident  in  Figure  1. 


Insert  Figure  1  about  here 


The  responses  for  Typical  Subordinates  approach  a  normal  curve 
distribution,  indicating  the  respondents  followed  their  instructions 
for  choosing  the  Typical  Subordinates.  The  distribution  of  responses 
for  Special  Relationships  is  skewed  to  the  right,  indicating  the 
respondents  followed  their  instructions  to  pick  the  individuals  whose 
careers  they  had  influenced  most. 

The  instructions  for  choosing  the  Special  Relationship  described 
the  Special  Relationship  in  terms  of  career  influence;  they  specified 
nothing  about  attraction.  Yet  Figure  2  clearly  indicates  that 
individuals  who  ware  identified  as  special  were  more  often  seen  as 
personally  attractive  as  wall. 


Insert  Figure  2  about  here 


The  managers  clearly  like  their  Special  Relationships  more  than 
thalr  Typical  Subordinates,  a  finding  that  supports  the  inclusion  of 
Personal  Attraction  as  well  as  Career  Influence  in  the  definition  of 
mentoring.  Therefore,  we  shall  use  the  four  determinants  of  attraction 
described  earlier  to  continue  the  comparison  of  Special  Relationships 
with  Typical  Subordinates. 

Oraanlsatloofti  proximity.  The  instructions  for  choosing  the 
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Typical  Subordinate  required  that  the  Typical  Subordinate  be  a  direct 
subordinate  of  the  respondent.  Thus,  all  of  the  Typical  Subordinates 
were  direct  subordinates  of  the  respondents. 

Although  the  criteria  for  selecting  the  Special  Relationship  did 
not  require  that  the  Special  Relationship  be  a  direct  subordinate  of 
the  respondent,  an  analysis  of  current  and  former  reporting  relation¬ 
ships  reveals  that  86Z  of  the  Special  Relationships  either  are  now  or 
formerly  have  been  direct  subordinates,^  and  an  additional  11Z  are 
current  or  former  direct  line  subordinates.^  Only  two  percent  of  the 
Special  Relationships  are  not  now  and  never  have  been  either  a  direct 
subordinate  or  a  direct  line  subordinate.  This  finding  highlights  the 
importance  of  organisational  proximity  in  forming  these  relationships, 
but  does  not  differentiate  between  Special  Relationships  and  Typical 
Subordinates.  Thus,  organisational  proximity  alona  la  not  a  sufficient 

condition  for  the  formation  of  Special  Relationships. 

12 

Physical  proximity.  Physical  proximity,  Ilka  organisational 
proximity,  provides  opportunities  for  regular  Interaction.  One  might 
predict,  therefore,  that  Special  Relationships  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  located  physically  closer  to  the  respondents  than  Typical  Subordinates 
This  is  not  f>e  case,  however.  Special  Relationships  are  no  more  likely 
than  Typical  Subordinates  to  have  an  office  close  to  the  respondent, 

X2  (5)  -  0.828,  p  -  .97. 13 

Similarity.  Table  2  shows  that.  In  genaral.  Special  Relationships 
are  perceived  to  be  more  similar  to  the  respondents  than  are  Typical 


Subordinates 
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Insert  Table  2  about  here 


The  dimensions  of  similarity  on  which  respondents  saw  both  Special 
Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates  as  most  similar  to  themselves 
are  also  the  ones  with  statistically  significant  differences  between 
the  ratings  of  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates.  Ambition, 
intelligence,  education,  and  approach  to  solving  problems  all  have  mean 
ratings  of  similarity  greater  than  5.0  for  Special  Relationships,  and 
all  four  dimensions  show  statistically  significant  differences  between 
Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates. 

It  should  also  be  noted  from  looking  at  the  range  of  similarity 
ratings  for  Special  Relationships  that  the  respondents  clearly  discri¬ 
minate  between  the  work  relevant  dimensions  (on  which  they  saw  more 
similarity)  and  the  non-work  dimensions  (on  which  they  saw  lass  similarity). 

Competence.  Because  co^etence  implies  the  ability  to  be  promoted, 
and  mentoring  is  associated  with  helping  someone  up'  the  promotional 
ladder,  one  would  expect  the  Special  Relationships  to  be  perceived  as 
more  conpetent  than  the  Typical  Subordinates.  In  fact,  this  is  the  case. 


Insert  Table  3  about  here 


Clearly,  the  Special  Relationships  arc  perceived  by  the  respondents 
as  more  competent  than  the  Typical  Subordinates.  Because  there  are  no 
unbiased  measures  of  coepetence  for  these  individuals,  it  is  possible 
only  to  note  the  differences  in  perceived,  not  necessarily  actual. 


co^tetence 
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Rewards .  The  final  determinant  of  attraction  is  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  finds  the  relationship  rewarding.  The  following 
table  presents  a  list  of  activities  that  night  be  presumed  to  be 
rewarding  to  the  respondents,  and  the  mean  frequencies  of  interaction 
with  both  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates. 


Insert  Table  4  about  here 


Table  4  reveals  that,  in  all  but  one  activity  (discussing  long 
range  career  plans),  the  respondents  interact  most  frequently  with 
Special  Relationships  who  are  also  direct  subordinates  of  the  respondents 
(Table  4,  column  1).  When  the  frequencies  of  interaction  with  these 
direct  subordinate  Special  Relationships  are  coopered  with  the  frequencies 
of  interaction  with  the  Typical  Subordinates  of  these  respondents,  the 
differences  in  frequency  of  Interaction  are  statistically  significant 
for  every  activity. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Special  Relationship  vs.  organisa¬ 
tional  proximity  becomes  clear  when  Special  Relationships  who  are  not 
direct  subordinates  of  the  respondents  are  compared  with  the  Typical 
Subordinates  of  these  respondents  (Table  4,  column  2).  In  four  of  these 
activities  (the  more  frequent,  work-related  ones),  the  frequencies  of 
interaction  with  the  Typical  Subordinates  (who  are  by  definition  direct 
subordinates)  are  higher  than  the  frequencies  of  interaction  with  the 
Special  Relationships  who  are  not  direct  subordinates.  These  differences 
In  frequency  of  interaction  are  statistically  significant  for  all 


four  activities 


However,  in  the  other  four  activities  (the  lesa  frequent  dis¬ 
cussions  of  personal  lives  and  career  plana),  the  frequencies  of 
interaction  with  Special  Relationships  who  are  not  direct  subordinates 
are  higher  than  the  frequencies  of  interaction  with  the  Typical 
Subordinates,  and  three  of  these  differences  in  frequency  of  interaction 
are  statistically  significant. 

Organisational  proximity,  therefore,  affects  frequency  of 
interaction  in  those  activities  that  occur  more  frequently  and  that 
are  more  directly  related  to  work.  Interaction  around  the  respondents' 
personal  lives  and  their  own  career  plans,  which  occurs  less  frequently 
anyway,  is  less  affected  by  organisational  proximity. 

To  conclude  tills  section,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  significant 
differences  between  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates. 

The  Special  Relationships,  who  are  by  definition  the  individuals  whose 
careers  the  respondents  influenced  most,  are  also  liked  better  than 
the  Typical  Subordinates.  Relative  to  the  Typical  Subordinates  they 
are  perceived  as  both  more  similar  to  the  respondeat,  and  more  competent. 
These  relationships  also  seem  to  be  mors  rewarding  for  the  respondents 
in  that  the  respondents  are  more  likely  to  discuss  their  personal  lives 
and  career  plans  with  their  Special  Relationships.  However,  there 
appear  to  be  no  significant  differences  between  Special  Relationships 
and  Typical  Subordinates  in  either  physical  or  organisational  proximity. 

Types  of  Special  Relationships  t  What  is  Special  about  "Hantorina"* 


Having  identified  these  general  characteristics  of  Special 
Relationships  by  comparing  them  with  Typical  Subordinates,  we  turn  to 
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a  more  detailed  ana lye la  of  differentiations  among  them.  It  la  here 
that  we  hope  to  garner  evidence  for  what  la  unique  about  Mentor 
relationships,  In  cooper ia on  to  Sponaor  relationships,  Friendships, 
and  Neutral  relatlonahlpa. 

In  the  following  section,  I  shall  1)  use  the  dimensions  of  Career 
Influence  and  Personal  Attraction  to  classify  these  Special  Relation¬ 
ships  Into  the  four  types  defined  at  the  beginning,  2)  determine  If 
there  are  differences  in  the  way  uppers  perceive  individuals  in  the 
mentoring  cell  cospared  to  the  other  types  of  relationships,  and 
finally,  3)  determine  If  there  are  differences  In  the  behaviors  uppers 
say  they  exhibit  toward  individuals  In  the  mentoring  cell  coopered  to 
the  other  types  of  relationships. 

Classification  of  Special  Relationships 

I  chose  to  group  the  responses  to  ths  question  measuring  Career 
Influence  (p.  14)  Into  High  (6  or  7)  and  Low  (S  and  below)  In  order  to 
make  the  High  Career  Influence  category  represent  only  those  relation¬ 
ships  in  which  career  influence  was  considered  substantially  greater 
than  the  influence  on  the  career  of  the  average  subordinate.  This 
grouping  resulted  in  exactly  SOX  of  ths  Special  Relationships  falling 
into  sad)  category  (Table  5). 

I  grouped  the  responses  to  tbs  question  measuring  Personal 
Attraction  (p.  14)  according  to  the  criteria  used  for  Career  Influence, 
High  (6  or  7)  and  Low  (5  and  below).  By  this  criterion,  60X  of  die 
Special  Relationships  fall  into  ths  High  Personal  Attraction  category 
and  40X  into  the  Low  Personal  Attraction  category  (Table  S). 

Table  S  shows  that  34X  of  the  cases  fall  into  ths  category 


defined  os  Mentor  relationships;  16Z  are  Sponsor  relationships;  26Z 
are  defined  as  Friendships;  and  24Z  are  defined  as  Neutral  relationships 


Insert  Table  5  about  here 


The  association  between  Personal  Attraction  and  Career  Influence 
aaong  Special  Relationships  (4  ■  . 18)  is  clear  froa  this  table.  If 
Career  Influence  is  high*  69Z  of  the  relationships  are  also  considered 
high  in  Personsl  Attraction  (31  out  of  45);  if  Career  Influence  is  low, 
only  51Z  of  the  relationships  are  also  considered  high  in  Personal 
Attraction  (23  out  of  45).  The  respondents  are  aore  likely  to  like  the 
individuals  whose  careers  they  influence.  Similarly,  if  Personal 
Attraction  is  high,  57Z  of  the  relationships  are  also  considered  hl£» 
in  Career  Influence  (31  out  of  54);  if  Personal  Attraction  is  low, 
only  39Z  of  the  relationships  are  also  considered  high  in  Career 
Influence  (14  out  of  36).  The  respondents  are  aore  likely  to 
influence  the  careers  of  Individuals  they  like. 

Thus,  using  the  dlaansions  of  Career  Influence  and  Personal 
Attraction,  we  have  classified  the  Special  Relationships  into  the  four 
types  defined  at  the  beginning.  In  the  following  section,  the 
dettrainants  of  attraction  shwon  to  be  relevant  in  differentiating 
Special  Relationships  froa  Typical  Subordinates  (Slallarity,  Coape  tones, 
end  Rewards)  will  be  used  to  Caspars  types  of  Special  Relationships 
in  order  to  dete rains  if  these  sane  dlaansions  are  relevant  in  differen¬ 
tiating  Mentor  relationships  froa  other  types  of  Special  Relationships. 
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Perception* 

Similarity.  He  have  already  seen  that  Special  Relationships,  who 
are  liked  better  than  the  Typical  Subordinates,  are  perceived  as  more 
similar  to  the  respondents  as  veil  (Table  2).  We  can  carry  this  line 
of  reasoning  further,  to  predict  that  Special  Relationships  high  in 
Personal  Attrection  (Mentor  and  Friend)  will  be  perceived  as  more 
similar  to  the  respondents  than  Special  Relationships  low  in  Personal 
Attraction  (Sponsor  and  Neutral).  In  fast,  this  is  the  case. 


Insert  Table  6  about  here 


As  expected,  individuals  In  Mentor  relationships  are  perceived  as 
■ora  similar  to  the  respondents  than  individuals  in  slther  Sponsor  or 
Neutral  relationships.  Individuals  in  Mentor  relationships  are  perceived 
as  acre  similar  to  the  respondent  than  individuals  in  Neutral  relationships 
in  every  dimension  of  similarity,  and  all  but  two  of  those  differences 
are  statistically  slgplf leant. 

Individuals  in  Mentor  relationships  ere  perceived  as  more  similar 
to  the  respondent  than  individuals  in  Sponsor  relationships  in  all  but  one 
dimension  of  similarity,  and  four  of  these  differences  are  statistically 
significant.  Indeed,  individuals  in  Sponsor  relationships  have  the 
lowest  rating  for  Total  Similarity  of  all  Special  Relationships. 

If  Personal  Attraction  alone  explained  the  differences  in  perceived 
similarity  among  types  of  Special  Relationships,  then  individuals  in 
Mentor  and  Friend  relationships  (both  high  in  Personal  Attraction)  should 
be  perceived  exactly  alike.  This  is  not  the  csss,  however.  The  naan 
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similarity  for  individuals  in  Msntor  rslstiooships  is  highsr  than  tha 
assn  slailarity  for  individuals  in  Frisnd  rslstiooships  in  all  but  two 
d inane ion*  of  slailarity,  and  thrss  of  tha  diffarances  are  statistically 
significant,  indicating  that  Personal  Attraction  is  not  tha  only 
explaining  factor. 

Whan  Special  Relationships  vara  coopered  with  Typical  Subordinates, 
tha  differences  in  perceived  slailarity  vers  statistically  significant  in 
Total  Slailarity  and  in  those  dinensiona  in  which  the  respondents  saw 
both  Individuals  as  aore  similar  to  thsaselves,  primarily  work-related 
dimensions  (See  Table  2).  However,  when  individuals  in  Mentor  relation¬ 
ships  ars  coopered  with  individuals  in  other  types  of  Special  Relationships, 
individuals  in  Mentor  relationships  are  perceived  to  be  uniquely  aore 
eiallar  to  tha  respondents  only  in  Personality  and  Total  Slailarity. 

Coapetenca.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there  wes  e  significant 
difference  between  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordlnataa  in 
how  coops cant  they  were  perceived  to  be.  When  Mentor  reletlonshipe  were 
coopered  to  other  Special  Relationships,  however,  there  were  no  statistically 
significant  differences  in  perceived  coepetencs.  Thus,  perceived  com¬ 
petence  is  lap  or  tent  la  differentiating  between  Special  Relationships 
and  Typical  Subordinates,  but  not  aaong  types  of  Special  Relationships. 

Rewards.  An  analysis  of  the  frequency  of  rewarding  behavior  by  type 
of  Special  Relationship  offers  further  insight  into  the  differences 
between  Mentor  and  other  types  of  Special  Relationships. 


Insert  Table  7  about  here 


An  analysis  of  these  responses  reveals  the  following:  1)  Respondents 
with  Mentor  relationships  Interact  more  frequently  with  their  Special 
Relationships  than  respondents  with  either  Sponsor  or  Neutral  relationships 
These  differences  are  statistically  significant  for  both  Sponsor  and 
Neutral  relationships  in  interactions  involving  the  careers  of  the 
respondents  or  their  personal  problems.  (These  same  activities  were 
significant  in  comparing  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates.) 

2)  However,  the  differences  between  Mentor  relationships  and  Friand  rela¬ 
tionships  are  not  statistically  significant. 

The  actual  frequency  of  interaction  being  described  is  low  (1  ■  Never, 
2  »  Less  than  once  a  year,  3  ■  Once  or  twice  a  year,  etc,).  Because 
these  activities  occur  infrequently,  if  at  all,  1  dichotomised  the 
activities  according  to  whether  or  not  the  respondent  ever  did  them,  in 
order  to  understand  these  differences  more  fully. 

Insert  Table  8  about  here 

The  proportion  of  respondents  with  Mentor  relationships  who  say  they 
never  discuss  their  career  plans,  or  personal  or  work-related  problems  with 
these  individuals  is  much  lower  than  the  proportion  of  respondents  with 
either  Sponsor  or  Neutral  relationships,  a  finding  that  supports  the 
differences  in  mean  frequency  of  interaction  shown  in  Table  7,  In  this 
table,  however,  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  differences  between  Mentor 
and  Friend  relationships.  The  percentage  of  respondents  with  Friand 
relationships  who  say  they  never  interact  in  these  ways  with  these 
individuals  represents  a  middle  poeition  between  respondents  with  Mentor 
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relationships  on  the  one  hand  and  respondents  with  Sponsor  or  Neutral 
relationships  on  the  other.  Thus,  a  Mentor  relationship  is  more  rewarding 
than  a  Friend  relationship,  which  is,  in  turn,  more  rewarding  than  Sponsor 
or  Neutral  relationships. 

The  interactions  described  above  may  be  considered  personally 
rewarding.  When  a  career  focus  is  placed  on  the  rewards  to  the  respon¬ 
dent,  the  unique  nature  of  the  Mentor  relationship  becomes  even  more 
clear.  An  open-ended  question1^  was  used  to  identify  potential  rewards 
not  covered  by  the  preceding  questions. 


Insert  Table  9  about  here 


Mentors  were  significantly  more  likely  to  mention  at  least  me 
way  in  which  their  own  careers  were  positively  affected  by  their  Special 
Relationship,  x2  (3)  ■  8.5,  p  -  .04.  In  contrast,  respondents  in 
Friend  relationships  were  least  likely  to  mention  any  ways  in  which 
these  individuals  were  helpful  or  useful  to  their  careers.  This  supports 
the  position  that  Friend  relationships  are  not  career  focused,  which  is 
the  critical  distinction  between  Mentor  and  Friend  relationships. 

In  summary,  respondents  discuss  their  pereonal  and  work-related 
problems  as  well  as  their  career  plans  more  frequently  with  Mentor 
relationships  than  with  any  other  type  of  Special  Relationship.  These 
dlecusslons  occur  infrequently  in  Mentor  relationships  and  may  never 
happen  in  other  kinds  of  relationships.  Furthermore,  Mentor  relation¬ 
ships  are  far  more  likely  than  other  Special  Relationships  to  be  described 
by  the  respondents  as  having  a  positive  effect  on  the  respondents'  careers. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  ways 
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the  respondents  perceive  the  different  types  of  Special  Relationships , 
we  shall  compare  their  stated  behaviors  toward  these  individuals. 
Work-related  Behavior 

The  typologies  of  mentoring  behavior  (Davis  &  Garrison,  1979;  Schein, 
1978)  provided  an  initial  framework  for  considering  the  kind  of  work- 
related  behavior  that  is  frequently  associated  with  mentoring.  'The 
following  table  presents  a  list  of  activities  that  might  be  perceived  as 
mentoring  behavior,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  respondents  pursue 
these  activities  with  both  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates. 


Insert  Table  10  about  here 


When  the  comparison  includes  the  entire  population  of  Special 
Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates,  we  see  that  the  respondents  engage 
in  these  work-related  activities  significantly  more  frequently  with 
Typical  Subordinates  than  with  Special  Relationships  (only  35Z  of  whom  are 
current  direct  subordinates) .  This  highlights  the  importance  of 
organizational  proximity  in  determining  the  frequency  of  interaction. 

The  two  exceptions,  that  the  respondents  share  details  of  the 
personal  lives  and  personal  problems  of  their  Special  Relationships 
more  frequently  than  they  do  with  their  Typical  Subordinates,  are  thus 
particularly  notable,  if  not  surprising.  (The  respondents  also  discuss 
their  own  personal  lives  and  problems  more  frequently  with  their  Special 
Relationships  than  with  their  Typical  Subordinates  (See  Table  4)). 

When  the  comparison  is  limited  to  relationships  in  which  the  Special 
Relationship  and  the  Typical  Subordinate  are  both  direct  subordinates, 
five  activities  show  statistically  significant  differences  in  frequency 
of  interaction.  As  with  the  previous  comparison,  the  respondents  share 
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details  of  the  personal  lives  and  problems  of  their  Special  Relationships 
more  frequently  than  of  their  Typical  Subordinates.  In  addition,  the 
respondents  interact  more  frequently  with  Special  Relationships  than 
with  Typical  Subordinates  1)  in  acting  as  a  sounding  board  for  the 
individual's  new  ideas,  2)  in  arranging  for  him/her  to  meet,  or  work  with 
people  in  the  company  who  could  be  helpful  to  his/her  career,  and  3)  in 
discussing  this  individual's  next  position.  It  is  somewhat  surprising, 
however,  that  there  are  only  five  activities  with  significant  differences 
in  frequency  of  interaction  with  Special  Relationships  and  with  Typical 
Subordinates,  because  there  have  been  significant  differences  between 
these  two  groups  in  perceived  similarity  to  the  respondent,  competence, 
and  rewards  to  the  respondent. 

Similarly,  there  are  few  differences  among  types  of  Special 
Relationships  in  the  perceived  frequency  of  these  activities.  The 
following  table  presents  the  mean  frequency  of  interaction  by  type  of 
Special  Relationship  for  those  work-related  interactions  showing 
statistically  significant  differences  between  Mentor  relationships  and 
the  other  types  of  Special  Relationships. 


Insert  Table  11  about  here 


Several  differences  between  Mentor  rsletionships  and  other  types  of 
Special  Relationships  stand  out  in  this  table: 

1)  Friend  relationships  receive  less  fesdback,  both  positive 
and  negative,  from  the  respondents  than  the  other  Special  Relationships, 
and  significantly  lass  feedback  than  the  Mentor  relationships.  When 
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Che  respondents'  liking  for  Cheir  Special  Relationships  is  greater  than 
their  perceived  influence  on  their  careers,  the  result  is  less  frequent 
feedback.  This  finding  supports  the  folk  wisdom  proscribing  friendship 
between  supervisors  and  subordinates. 

In  addition,  the  respondents  are  less  likely  to  arrange  for 
Friend  relationships  to  meet  people  outside  the  coop any  who  could  be 
helpful  to  their  careers.  All  three  differences  are  consistent  with 
the  low  career  Influence  in  these  relationships. 

2)  Respondents  with  Neutral  relationshipa  talk  less  often  to  others 
in  the  company  about  the  strengths  of  these  individuals,  and  serve  as 
confidant  to  them  about  personal  problems  less  often  than  do  respondents 
with  Mentor  relationships. 

In  contrast,  there  are  no  significant  differences  between  Mentor 
relationships  and  Sponsor  relationships  in  the  reported  frequency  of 
work-related  interaction.  As  shown  earlier,  individuals  in  Sponsor 
relationships  are  perceived  es  lass  similar  to  the  respondent  (Table  6), 
and  as  offering  fewer  rewards  to  the  respondent  (Tables  7,  8,  and  9)  than 
individuals  in  Mentor  relationships.  However,  here  we  see  that  the 
respondents  report  interacting  in  work-related  activities  with  similar 
frequency  in  both  Mentor  and  Sponsor  relationships. 

Most  striking,  perhaps,  is  the  similarity  between  Mentor  relation¬ 
ships  and  other  types  of  Special  Relationships  in  described  frequency  of 
work-related  interaction.  These  five  activities  are  the  only  work-related 
activities  with  significant  differences  between  Mentor  relationships  and 
any  of  the  other  Special  Relationships.  Let  us  new  continue  our  snalysis 
of  these  relationships  by  comparing  their  frequency  of  interaction  in 


more  socially-oriented  activities 
Social  Behavior 
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Because  the  respondents  discuss  personal  lives  and  problems  more 
frequently  with  their  Special  Relationships  than  with  their  Typical 
Subordinates,  one  might  expect  the  respondents  to  interact  more  frequently 
with  Special  Relationships  on  a  social  basis  as  well.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  case. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  activities  that  are  not 
directly  releted  to  work,  and  the  mean  frequency  of  interaction  between 
the  respondents  and  their  Special  Relationships,  by  type,  as  well  the 
mean  frequency  of  Interaction  between  the  respondents  and  their  Typical 
Subordinates. 


Insert  Table  12  about  here 


The  areas  of  significant  difference  between  Special  Relationships 
and  Typical  Subordinates  lie  primarily  in  those  activities  that  include 
dinner  and  spouses.  This  is  consistent  with  the  earlier  finding  that 
the  respondents  share  details  of  their  personal  lives  more  frequently 
with  Special  Relationships  than  with  Typical  Subordinates  (Table  4).  In 
contrast,  the  cooler Ison  of  Kantor  relationships  with  other  types  of 
Special  Relationships  reveals  significant  differences  in  frequency  of 
interaction  only  between  Mentor  and  Neutral  relationships,  and  for  only 
two  of  the  social  activities:  participetlng  in  athletic  or  recreational 
activities  and  going  out  for  dinner  with  spouses  or  dates. 

The  actual  frequency  of  Interaction  being  described  is,  however. 
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very  low  (1  ■  Never,  2  •  Once  or  twice  a  year,  3  *  Once  every  3-6  months,  etc.)* 
Because  these  activities  occur  Infrequently,  if  at  all,  I  dichotomized 
the  activities  according  to  whether  or  not  the  respondent  ever  did  them, 
in  order  to  understand  these  differences  more  fully. 


Insert  Table  13  about  here 


In  general,  the  same  activities  remain  statistically  significant, 
though  the  percentages  make  the  differences  a  little  dearer.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  compare  the  percent  of  respondents  with 
Mentor  relationships  who  say  they  never  interact  with  these  individuals 
in  this  way  with  the  responses  for  Typical  Suoordinates  in  general. 

For  all  of  the  above  comparisons,  the  frequencies  competed  are 
frequencies  as  pares ived  by  the  respondents,  which  may  or  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  actual  frequencies.  However,  although  actual  frequencies  may  be 
difficult  to  recall,  the  respondents  should  be  accurate  in  recalling 
whether  or  not  thay  ever  Interacted  with  these  individuals  in  these 
ways  (Table  13). 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

There  are  significant  differences  between  Special  Relationships  and 
Typical  Subordinates  in  how  they  are  perceived  by  the  respondents.  The 
Special  Relationships,  who  are  by  definition  the  Individuals  whose  careers 
the  respondents  influenced  moet,  are  also  liked  better  than  the  Typical 
Subordinates.  Relative  to  the  Typical  Subordinates  they  are  perceived 
as  both  more  similar  to  the  respondent,  and  more  competent.  These  Special 
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Relationships  also  seem  to  be  more  rewarding  for  the  respondents  in  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  discuss  their  own  personal  lives  and  career  plans 
with  their  Special  Relationships. 

The  differences  between  Mentor  relationships  and  other  types  of 
Special  Relationships  are  more  subtle.  There  are  no  significant  differ** 
ences  among  types  of  Special  Relationships  in  perceived  competence,  for 
example.  On  the  other  hand,  Mentor  relationships  do  stand  out  from  the 
other  Special  Relationships  in  offering  both  personal  and  career- focused 
rewards  to  the  respondents.  Friend  relationships  are  perceived  as  similar 
to  Mentor  relationships  in  offering  personal  rewards  to  the  respondents, 
but  are  not  career-focused.  Sponsor  relationships  are  behavierally 
similar  to  Mentor  relationships  along  work-related  dimensions,  but  do  not 
offer  the  personal  rewards  of  a  Mentor  relationship  to  the  upper  individual. 
Furthermore,  Mentor  relationships  are  perceived  as  uniquely  different  from 
other  types  of  Special  Relationships  in  that  the  respondents  perceive 
individuals  in  Mentor  ralaticnships  to  be  more  similar  to  themselves  in 
personality  and  overall  similarity. 

The  iaportant  behavioral  differences  for  both  comparisons  are  not 
in  frequency  of  interaction,  but  in  the  quality  of  that  interaction. 

Mentor  relationships  involve  more  mutual  sharing  of  parsonel  lives  and 
problems  than  do  other  types  of  Special  Relationships,  which  in  turn 
involve  more  mutual  sharing  of  personal  lives  and  problems  than  do 
Typical  Subordinate  relationships. 

These  behavioral  differences  era  not  the  ones  usually  attributed 
to  mentoring  relationships,  however.  Mentoring,  as  it  generally  has 
been  described,  nay  be  a  myth.  For  the  purposes  of  career  advancement, 
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there  may  be  no  difference  between  having  a  mentor  and  having  a  good 
supervisor. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  higher  etatue  Individual  In  theae 
relationships,  however,  the  personal  and  career-focused  rewards  of  a 
Mentor  relationship  make  it  significantly  different  from  other  kinds  of 
Spedel  Relationships.  Thus,  while  the  myth  of  mentoring  presumes  the 
primary  beneficiary  of  a  mentoring  relationship  to  be  the  protege,  the 
results  of  this  study  highlight  the  possibility  that  the  mentor  may 
benefit  as  much  or  more. 
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Footnote* 


k  Very  little  has  been  written  about  the  poaaibility  of  negative 
effects  from  e  mentoring  relationship  (Levinson,  1978;  Schein,  1978). 

2 

Mot  ell  movement  in  an  organisation  is  upward,  however.  Schein 
describes  horisontal  career  growth,  "moving  towerd  the  core  of  the 
organisation  along  an  inclusion,  or  membership  dimension"  (Schein,  1978, 
p.  38).  In  very  flat  organisations,  e.g.,  police,  or  in  occupations  that 
have  no  organisational  hierarchy,  e.g.,  physicians,  a  mentor  is  expected 
to  facilitate  an  individual's  movement  toward  the  core  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  or  occupation. 

Davis  &  Garrison  (1979)  expand  this  typology  to  18  different 
roles:  mentor,  guardian,  cheerleader,  pioneer,  role  model,  inspiration, 
confidant,  mastsr,  teacher,  counsellor,  coach,  grlot,  guru,  seminal 
source,  successful  leader,  developer  of  talent,  opens r-of- doors ,  and 
patron. 

*  A  mentoring  relationship  usually  Involves  high  personal  attraction 
on  both  parts;  howsver,  personal  attraction  on  the  pert  of  the  upper  is 
the  necessary  condition. 

s  In  a  flat  organisation  the  mentor  and  protege  may  share  the  same 
hierarchical  level,  but  the  mentor  has  higher  statue  because  of  greeter 
knowledge,  experience,  ability,  etc. 

6  Role  modeling  is  frequently  included  in  typologies  of  mentoring 
behaviors.  The  emphasis  on  the  active  role  of  mentoring  precludes 
someone  who  is  only  e  role  model  for  another  from  being  considered  a 
mentor  to  that  individual.  A  role  model  has  no  control  over  whether  he 
or  she  is  perceived  as  a  role  model  by  another.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
to  be  a  role  model  for  Mother,  and  be  completely  unavere  that  the  person 
exists.  A  woman  who  has  been  successful  in  climbing  the  corporate 
ladder  nay  be  perceived  as  e  role  model  by  many  women  in  her  company, 
sons  of  whom  know  her  only  by  reputation. 

7  The  lower  in  e  relationship  has  the  same  option  not  to  participate 
in  a  mentor -pro tegs  relationship  with  an  upper.  A  would-be  mentor  nay 
offer  advice;  the  unwilling  protege  does  not  have  to  follow  it.  However, 
the  lower  has  no  control  over  some  mentoring  behaviors,  e.g.,  career 
recommendations  concerning  the  lower  mede  by  the  upper  to  others  in  the 
organisation. 

g 

This  correlation  between  similarity  and  attraction  has  serious 
implications  for  minorities  and  women,  given  the  relative  scarcity  of 
women  and  minorities  at  higher  menagement  levels. 

9 

This  group  was  chosen  because  all  had  participated  in  an  exercise 
that  permitted  them  to  get  to  know  ms.  It  was  assumed  that  this  personal 
knowledge  would  increase  the  response  rets. 
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10 

A  higher  percentage  of  the  Special  Relationships  ure  former 
direct  subordinates  (73%)  rather  then  current  direct  subordinates  (35%). 
Possible  explanations  could  be  that  1)  the  Individuals  the  respondents 
influenced  most  have  moved  on  to  new  positions,  or  2)  the  relationship 
is  not  perceived  as  special  intil  there  is  boom  distance  between  the 
two,  or  both. 

^  A  direct  line  subordinate  is  an  individual  an  a  lower  hierarchical 
level  for  whom  the  respondent  has  direct  line  responsibility,  but  who  is 
not  a  direct  subordinate,  l.e.,  a  subordinate's  subordinate. 

12 

Physical  proximity  was  measured  through  the  responses  to  the 
following  question: 

Q-6  Where  is  this  individual's  office  in  relation  to  yours? 

(Circle  number) 

1  Adjacent  to  mine 

2  On  same  floor  as  mine 

3  In  same  building  as  mine, 

on  different  floor 

4  In  earns  city  as  nine,  in 

different  building 

5  In  different  cities 

13  Managers'  offices  are  more  likely  to  be  located  near  the  offices 
of  their  direct  subordinates  than  they  are  to  be  located  near  the  offices 
of  individuals  for  whom  they  have  no  reporting  responsibility.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  keep  the  groups  cosparable,  I  compared  only  the  Special 
Relationships  who  wars  current  direct  subordinates  with  the  Typical 
Subordinates  (who  are  by  definition  direct  subordinates). 

**  Q-15  In  what  ways,  if  any,  has  this  individual  had  a  positive 
effect  on  your  career,  or  been  helpful  or  useful  to  you? 


Table  1 


Taxonomy  of  Status-differentiated  Relationships 
Considered  Special  by  Upper  Individual 


High 

Personal 

Attraction 


Low 

Personal 

Attraction 


Low  Career  High  Career 

Influence  Influence 


Friend 

Mentor 

Neutral 

Sponsor 
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Table  2 

Mean  Perceived  Similarity  of  Special  Relationships 
and  Typical  Subordinates* 


Q-20 


Q-20 


How  similar  to  yourself  is 
following  characteristics? 

this  individual  with  respect  to 
(Circle  number) 

Special  . 

Relationships0 

Typical 

Subordinates' 

h.  Ambition 

5.5 

4. 7  *** 

b.  Intelligence 

5.4 

4. 8  *** 

1.  Education 

5.2 

4.8  ** 

d.  Approach  to  solving 
problems 

5.1 

4.4  *** 

c.  Personality 

4.1 

3.8 

g.  Family  life  style 

4.0 

3.9 

f.  Activities  pursued 
outside  work 

3.8 

3.3  *** 

e.  Background,  personal  history  3.6 

3.6 

a.  Physical  appearance 

2.8 

2.8 

Total  Similarity** 

4.4 

4.0  *** 

Note.  Ns  are  reduced, where  necessary,  by  the  nwber  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  question, 

*  The  mean  similarity  ratings  for  Special  Relationships  and  Typical 
Subordinates  were  compared  using  t-tests  for  dependent  samples. 

1  ■  Very  dissimilar 
7  ■  Very  similar 

**  Special  Relationships  N  •  90 

c  Typical  Subordinates  N  »  90 

d  The  responses  to  the  nine  individual  characteristics  were 
averaged  to  arrive  at  a  measure  of  total  similarity. 


**  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  .01 
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Table  3 

Mean  Perceived  Cospetence  of  Special  Relationships 
and  Typical  Subordinatesa 


Q-9  What  are  the  probabilities  of  the  following  events  in  this  Individual's 
career  in  the  next  ten  years?  (Circle  nuaber) 

Special  ,  Typical 
Relationships0  Subordinates0 


b.  Being  promoted  at  least  one  level 

c.  Being  promoted  at  least  two  levels 

d.  Being  promoted  at  least  three  levels 

e.  Being  promoted  more  than  three  levels 
Q-9  Total  Competence5* 


6.3 

4.6 

*** 

4.7 

3.3 

*** 

3.0 

2.1 

*** 

2.2 

1.6 

*** 

4.0 

2.9 

*** 

Note.  Ns  are  reduced,  where  necessary,  by  the  nuaber  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  question. 

a  The  aean  cosq> stance  ratings  for  Special  Relationships  and  Typical 
Subordinates  were  compared  using  t- tests  for  dependant  samples. 


1  ■  Not  at  all  likely 
7  ■  Nearly  certain 

b  Special  Relationships  N  ■  90 

c  Typical  Subordinates  N  ■  90 

51  The  responses  to  the  four  Individual  questions  ware  averaged  to 
arrive  at  a  measure  of  total  coape tance. 

***  p  <  ,01 
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Table  4 

Mean  Frequency  of  Rewarding  Interaction  with 
Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordlnatesa 


Q-7  The  following  Is  a  list  of  activities  that  nay  occur  between 

Individuals  at  different  hierarchical  levels*  We  are  Interested 
In  how  frequently.  If  ever,  each  activity  occurs  in  your  working 
relationship  with  this  person.  Therefore,  how  often  do  you  *  *  * 
(Circle  number) 


Special  Relationship 

Typical 

Direct  Sub 

Mot  Direct  Subu 

Subordinates 

Confide  In  this  Individual? 

(n-32) 

(n-58) 

(n-90) 

s. 

Entrust  him/her  with  confidential 
work-related  information? 

4.3  ** 

-  4.0  * 

4.3 

u. 

Use  him/her  as  a  sounding  board 
for  your  new  Ideas? 

4.3  ** 

-  3.8  * 

4.0 

t. 

Discuss  your  own  work-re ltiad 
problems  with  him/her? 

3.6  * 

-  3.3  ** 

3.5 

y« 

Share  details  of  your  own  personal 
life  with  him/her? 

3,0  *** 

2.6 

2.4  * 

V. 

Ask  him/her  to  preview  your  own 
presentations? 

3.0  ** 

-  2.2  *** 

2.6 

z. 

Discuss  your  own  personal  problems 
with  him/her? 

2.1  *** 

1.8 

1.5  *** 

w. 

Discuss  your  own  next  position 
with  him/her? 

2.0  ** 

1.9  *** 

1.5  *** 

X. 

Discuss  your  own  long  range 

1.9  ** 

2.1  *** 

1.6  *** 

career  plens? 


Mote.  Ms  are  reduced,  where  necessary,  by  the  nunber  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  question. 

*  Because  direct  subordinates  are  aore  likely  to  have  regular  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  Interact  with  their  supervisors  then  those  who  are  not  direct 
subordinates,  1  used  three  groupings  to  coepare  Special  Relationships  and 
Typical  Subordinates. 
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Table  4  -  Continued 


1)  In  the  first  column  are  shown  the  mean  frequencies  of  Interaction 
with  Special  Relationships  who  are  current  direct  subordinates  of  a 
respondent.  These  frequencies  of  Interaction  were  compared  with  the 
frequencies  of  Interaction  with  the  Typical  Subordinates  of  these 
respondents  In  t-tests  for  dependent  samples. 

2)  In  the  second  column  are  shown  the  mean  frequencies  of  Interaction 
with  Special  Relationships  who  are  not  current  direct  subordinates  of  a 
respondent.  These  frequencies  of  Interaction  were  compared  with  the 
frequencies  of  interaction  with  the  Typical  Subordinates  of  these 
respondents  In  t-tests  for  dependent  samples. 

3)  In  the  third  column  are  shown  the  mean  frequencies  of  interaction 
with  the  total  sample  of  Typical  Subordinates.  These  frequencies  of 
interaction  were  compared  with  the  frequencies  of  Interaction  with  the 
total  sample  of  Special  Relationships  In  t-tests  for  dependent  samples. 

1  ■  Never 

2  -  Less  than  once  a  year 

3  ■  Once  or  twice  a  year 

4  ■  Once  every  3-6  months 

5  -  Once  a  month 

6  -  Once  every  week  or  two 

7  *  Several  times  a  week 

b  A  minus  sign  Indicates  that  the  mean  frequency  of  Interaction 
was  higher  for  Typical  Subordinates  than  for  Special  Relationships. 

*  p  <  .10 

**  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  ,01 
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Table  5 

Classification  of  Special  Relationships 


Low  Career  High  Career 

Influence  Influence 


High 

Personal 

Attraction 

Priend 

23  (26Z) 

Mentor 

31  (34Z) 

Low 

Personal 

Neutral 

Sponsor 

Attraction 

22  (24Z) 

14  (16Z) 

54  (60Z) 


36  (40X) 


45  (50X) 


45  (50X) 


90  (100Z) 
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Table  6 

Mean  Perceived  Similarity  by  Type  of  Special  Relation8hlpa 


Mentor 

Friend 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

p  T.  • 

.fel31 ). 

fa-23) 

(p"14) 

fa-2?) 

Q-20  Total  Similarity 

4.8 

4.4  * 

4.0  *** 

4.1  *** 

Ambition 

5.8 

5.5 

5.1 

5.2  * 

in 

Intelligence 

5.7 

5.4 

4.7  ** 

5.3  * 

■ 

Approach  to  Solving  Problems 

5.4 

5.4 

4.7 

4.7  * 

Education 

5.4 

5.7 

4.6 

5.0 

Personality 

4.7 

3.8  ** 

3.5  *** 

4.0  * 

ir 

Family  Life  Style 

4.7 

3.6  ** 

3.8 

3.4  *** 

'■  ■ 

Activities  Outside  Work 

4.4 

3.9 

3.1  ** 

3.5  * 

■ : 

Background,  Personal  History 

3.7 

3.3 

3.8 

3.5 

■ 

Physical  Appearance 

3.2 

3.0 

2.5 

2.4  * 

Note.  Na  are  reduced,  where  necessary,  by  the  number  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  question, 

*  Mean  reap one ee  for  Mentors  were  compared  with  mean  responses  for 
each  of  the  other  Special  Relationships  In  t-tests  for  Independent  samples. 

1  -  Very  dissimilar 
7  ■  Very  similar 

b  The  responses  to  the  nine  Individual  characteristics  were  averaged 
to  arrive  at  a  measure  of  total  similarity* 

*  p  <  .10 

**  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  ,01 
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Table  7 

Mean  Frequency  of  Interaction  by  Type  of  Special  Relatlonshipa 


0-7  Rewarding  Interaction 

Mentor 

(n»31) 

Friend 

(-23) 

Sponsor 

Neutral 

Sbs*&- 

Trust  with  confidential  information 

4.4 

4.5 

3.5  * 

3.8 

Use  as  a  sounding  board 

4.1 

4.2 

3.4  * 

3.8 

Discuss  work-related  problems 

3.7 

3.6 

2.7  ** 

3.1 

Share  details  of  personal  life 

3.1 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3  * 

Discuss  long-range  career  plans 

2.5 

2.0 

1.8  * 

1.7  ** 

Preview  your  own  presentations 

2.4 

2.8 

2.1 

2.5 

Discuss  your  own  next  position 

2.4 

2.0 

1.6  ** 

1.5  *** 

Discuss  personal  problem 

2.4 

2.1 

1.3  *** 

1.4  *** 

Note.  Na  are  reduced,  where  necfassary,  by  the  number  of  people  not 
anawering  a  given  question. 

*  Mean  responses  for  Mentors  were  compared  with  as an  responses  for 
each  of  the  other  Special  Ralatiaaships  la  t- tests  for  Independent 
sanples. 


1  -  Never 

2  ■  Less  than  once  a  year 

3  ■  Ones  or  twice  a  year 

4  ■  Once  every  3-6  aonths 
3  -  Once  a  non  tit 

6  -  Once  every  week  or  two 

7  -  Several  tiass  a  week 


*  p  <  .10 
**  p  <  ,05 
***  p  <  ,oi 
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Table  8 

Percent  of  Respondents  Saying  They  Never  Interact  With 
the  Special  Relationship  in  This  Way, 
by  Type  of  Special  Relationship 


Mentor 

(n-31) 

Friend 

M3) 

Sponsor 

(n«*14) 

Neutral 

(n-21) 

Discuss  your  own  work-related 
problems  with  him/her 

0Z 

17Z 

21Z 

33Z 

11.1  *** 

Use  him/her  as  a  sounding 
board  for  new  ideas 

3 

0 

0 

10 

3.7 

Entrust  nim/her  with  confi¬ 
dential  information 

3 

0 

14 

14 

5.4 

Share  details  of  your  own 
personal  life 

16 

17 

38 

30 

3.5 

Discuss  your  own  long  range 
career  plans 

23 

43 

54 

55 

6.9  * 

Discuss  your  own  next 
position  with  him/her 

32 

43 

64 

65 

7.1  * 

Discuss  your  own  personal 
problems  with  him/her 

37 

52 

69 

70 

6.9  * 

Ask  him/her  to  preview  your 

39 

35 

50 

43 

.9 

own  presentations 


*  p  <  . 
A  p  ^  ® 


10 

01 
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Table  9 

Percent  of  Respondents  Identifying  Ways  in  Which 
the  Special  Relationship  Had  Been  Helpful  or  Useful, 
by  Type  of  Special  Relationship 


#  of  responses  per  respondent 

Mentor 

Friend 

Sponsor 

Heutral 

fa-31) 

Sbe®. 

("■!«) 

fa-22) 

0  response,  none 

16% 

52% 

43Z 

41% 

At  least  one  response 

84 

48 

57 

59 

Table  10 

Mean  Frequency  of  Work-related  Interaction  with  Special 
Relatlon8hlpa  and  Typical  Subordinates8 


Q-7  The  following  is  a  list  of  activities  that  nay  occur  between  indi¬ 
viduals  at  different  hierarchical  levels.  We  are  interested  in  how 
frequently,  if  ever,  each  activity  occurs  in  your  working  relationship 
with  this  person.  Therefore,  how  often  do  you  •  .  .  (Circle  nunber) 


Special  Relationship  .  Typical 
Direct  Sub  Not  Direct  Sub°  Subordinates 
(n-32)  (n-58)  (n-90) 


j.  Act  aa  a  sounding  board  for 
his/her  new  ideas? 

c.  Give  specific  positive  feedback? 

g.  Review  his/her  written  reports 
or  memoranda? 

d.  Give  specific  negative  feedback? 

1.  Discuss  company  politics? 

k.  Talk  about  his/her  strengths  to 
others  in  the  co^tany? 

b.  Informally  discuss  performance? 

q.  Share  details  of  his/her  personal 
Ufa? 


with  people  in  the  company  who 
could  be  helpful  to  his/her  career? 

1.  Protect  or  defind  him/her  from 
difficult  situations? 

e.  Discuss  his/her  next  position? 

f.  Discuss  his/her  long  range  plans 

r.  Serve  as  confidant  to  him/her 
about  personal  problems? 

o.  Arrange  for  him/her  to  attand 
a  business  conference  or 
convention? 


&E32L-. 

5.1  *** 


fa-38) 
-4.3  *** 


4.7 

-  3.9  *** 

-  4.6  ** 

4.2 

-  3.3  *** 

-  4.7  *** 

4.1 

-  3.8  *** 

.4,4  *** 

3.8 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

-  3.5  *** 

-  4.1  *** 

3.5  *** 

3.4 

3.1  * 

3.4  *** 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

-  2.6  *** 

-  3.2  *** 

2.9  * 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

-  2.7  * 

2.8 

2.9  *** 

2.8 

2.4  *** 

2.8 

-  2.3  *** 

-  2.7  ** 
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Table  10  -  Continued 


Special  Relationship  Typical 


I 

Direct  Sub 

Not  Direct  Subu 
(n«58) 

Subordinates 

(n-90) 

a.  Conduct  e  formal  performance 
review? 

2.6 

-  2.1  *** 

.2.8  *** 

i 

h.  Rehearse  his/her  oral 
presentations? 

2.6 

-  2.6  *** 

-  2.9  *** 

i 

n.  Arrange  for  him/her  to  Met 
people  outside  the  coopany  who 
could  be  helpful  to  his/her 
career? 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

p.  Arrange  for  him/her  to  attend  a 
vendor-sponsored  function? 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

j  Note.  Ns  are  reduced,  where  necessary,  by  the  nunber  of  people  not 

answering  e  given  question. 

*  Because  direct  subordlnetis  are  sore  likely  to  have  regular  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  interact  with  their  ttupervlsore  than  those  who  ere  not  direct 
subordlnetes,  I  used  three  groupings  to  conpare  Special  Relationships  and 

|  Typical  Subordinates. 

1)  In  the  first  colvan  era  shown  the  Man  frequencies  of  Interaction 
with  Special  Relationships  who  ere  current  direct  subordlnetes  of  e 
respondent.  These  frequencies  of  lntsrectloo  van  coopered  with  the 
frequencies  of  interaction  with  the  Typical  Subordinates  of  these 

|  respondents  In  t- tests  for  dspendent  saoplas. 

2)  In  the  second  colunn  are  shown  the  asan  frequencies  of  Interaction 
with  Special  Relationships  who  are  not  current  direct  subordlnetes  of  e 
respondent.  These  frequencies  of  Interaction  were  coopered  with  the 
frequencies  of  Interaction  with  the  Typical  Subordinates  of  these 

'  respondents  In  t- tests  for  dependent  sables. 

3)  In  the  third  colunn  ere  shown  the  Man  frequencies  of  Interaction 
with  the  total  sa^la  of  Typical  Subordinates.  These  frequencies  of 
Interaction  were  coopered  with  the  frequencies  of  Interaction  with  die 

(  total  eaapla  of  Special  Relationships  In  t- tests  for  dependent  eaaplas. 

1  •  Never 

2  •  Less  than  once  a  year 

3  •  Ones  or  twice  e  year 

4  •  Once  every  >6  aouths 

3  •  Once  e  month 

h  6  •  Once  every  week  or  two 

7  ■  Several  tines  e  week 


-  Continued 


the  wan  frequency  of  interaction 
than  for  Special  Relationships. 
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Table  11 


Mean  Frequency  of  Work-related  Interaction 


by  Type  of 

Special  Ralal 

bionship* 

Activity 

Mentor 

fa-31) 

Friend 

(n-23) 

Sponsor 

■frrJAL 

Neutral 

(n«2i) 

Give  specific  positive 
feedback 

4.7 

3.8  * 

4.2 

4.0 

Give  specific  negative 
feedback 

4.4 

3.4  ** 

4.0 

3.7 

Talk  about  his/her  strengths 
to  others  in  the  coop  any 

4.0 

4.2 

3.8 

3.4  ** 

Serve  as  confidant  to  his/her 
about  personal  problaoe 

3.2 

2.9 

2.8 

2.3  ** 

Arrange  for  his/her  to  seat 
people  outside  the  asp  any 
who  could  be  hlspful  to 
his/her  career 

2.3 

1.9  * 

2.1 

2.2 

Note.  Ne  are  reduced,  where  necessary,  by  the  nuaber  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  question. 

*  Mean  responses  for  Mentors  were  coapared  with  mm  responses  for 
sad)  of  the  other  Special  Relationships  in  t- tests  for  independent  saaples. 

1  -  Never 

2  «  Less  than  ones  a  year 

3  •  Once  or  twice  a  year 

4  •  Once  every  3-6  eon the 
3  •  Once  a  aonth 

6  ■  Once  every  week  or  two 

7  -  Several  tlasa  a  week 


*  p  <  ,10 

**  p  <  ,03 
r*e  p  <  .01 
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Table  12 

Mean  Frequency  of  Social  Interaction 


Special  Relationships*  Typical 


Activity 

Mentor 

(n-31) 

Friend 

(n-23) 

Sponsor 

(n-14) 

Neutral 

(n-21) 

Subordinates1 

(n-90) 

b.  Have  info real  convereation 
in  the  office  after  work 

3.8 

4.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.9 

a.  Have  lunch 

3.8 

4.0 

3.2 

3.7 

4.0 

a.  Travel  together  on  one-day 
business  trips 

2.5 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

d.  Participate  together  in 
athletic  or  recreational 
activities 

2.4 

2.5 

1.8 

1.5  *** 

2.2 

g.  Go  out  for  dinner  locelly 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

f.  Travel  together  on  overnight 
business  trips 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

c.  Go  out  for  a  drink  and/or 
conversation  before  going 

2.2 

2.3 

1.9 

2.1 

1.9  ee 

h.  Go  out  for  dinner  with 
spouses  or  dates 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7  * 

1.7  ** 

1.  Have  dinner  in  your  hoaa  ae 
part  of  a  snail,  lntlaata 
group 

1.9 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4  **♦ 

j.  Have  dinner  in  his/her  hone 
as  part  of  a  snail,  lntineta 
group 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3  *** 

k.  Have  dinner  in  your  hona  as 
pert  of  a  large  grot? 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4  *** 

1.  Have  dinner  in  his/her  hona 
as  part  of  a  large  group 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4  ** 

Mote.  Ha  are  reduced,  where  oeceaaary,  by  the  nuaber  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  queation. 
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Table  12  —  Continued 


-if- s^T^rassr  - 


1  ■  Never 

2  ■  Once  or  twice  a  year 

3  -  Once  every  3-6  months 

4  ■  Once  a  month 

5  ■  Once  every  week  or  two 

6  -  Two  or  three  times  a  week 

7  -  Daily 

b  _ 

The  total  sample  of  Special  Relationships  was  cornered  „4#.h 
t.ttl  ...pie  „(  Wcal  Subordinate*  In  22*2* 

°f  *»— *-  i*  *-  for  tt^Typica^Sub  ordinates 
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Table  13 

Percent  of  Respondents  Saying  They  Never  Interact 
with  These  Individuals  in  This  Kay 


g 

_ Special  Relationships _ 

Mentor  Friend  Sponsor  Neutral 
Activity  (n-31)  (n-23)  (n-14)  (n«21) 


a.  Have  lunch 

6 X 

4Z 

14% 

4% 

b.  Have  informal  conversation 
in  the  office  after  work 

6 

9 

21 

23 

e.  Travel  together  on  one-day 
business  trips 

19 

22 

21 

27 

h.  Go  out  for  dinner  with 
spouses  or  dates 

24 

27 

36 

52 

f.  Travel  together  on  overnight 
business  trips 

26 

26 

21 

38 

g.  Go  out  for  dinner  locally 

26 

26 

29 

45 

d.  Participate  together  in 
athletic  or  recreational 
activities 

26  *** 

35 

57 

68 

c.  Go  out  for  a  drink  and/or 
conversation  before  going 
home 

33 

48 

57 

50 

1.  Have  dinner  in  your  home  as 
part  of  a  small,  Intimate 
group 

35 

57 

36 

57 

j.  Have  dinner  in  his/her  home 
as  part  of  a  small,  inti¬ 
mate  group 

40 

52 

50 

57 

k.  Have  dinner  in  your  home  as 
part  of  a  large  group 

45 

43 

50 

43 

i.  Have  dinner  in  his/her  home 

48 

45 

57 

57 

as  part  of  a  large  group 


Typical  . 
Subordinates 
(n-90) 

2% 

6  * 

18 

48  ** 

22 

39 

40 

53 

64  ** 

72  *** 

61  ** 

65  * 
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Table  13  -  Continued 


Note.  Ns  are  reduced,  where  necesscry,  by  the  number  of  people  not 
answering  a  given  question.  ' 

a  The  chi-square  statistic  was  calculated  for  frequency  of  inter¬ 
action  (Never  vs.  At  least  once  a  year)  by  type  of  Special  Relationship, 
XZ  (3). 

/  b 

The  chi-square  statistic  was  calculated  for  frequency  of  inter¬ 
action  (Never  vs.  At  least  once  a  year)  by  type  of  relationship 
(Special  Relationship  vs.  Typical  Subordinate),  (1). 

*  p  <  .10 

**  p  <  .05 

***  p  <  .01 


L  2 

Relatively 
much  leas 


Relatively 
much  more 


Special  Relationship 
(n  -  90) 


Typical  Subordinate 
(n  -  90) 


Figure  2.  Personal  Attraction.  Percentage  distribution  of  responses 
for  Special  Relationships  and  Typical  Subordinates. 


